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THE ATTIC PROMETHEUS. 

By C. B. Gulick. 

In the second episode of the Prometheus of Aeschylus (w. 439- 
506) the hero recounts for the benefit of the Oceanids his services 
to mortals, and even to the gods. So vehement is he in his declara- 
tion of what both owe to him as their benefactor, that one is led to 
suspect that the poet, who on one occasion appears to have dared 
to divulge even some secrets of the Eleusinian mysteries (Aristot. 
Eth. Nic. iii. 2), undertakes in this place also to set before his 
hearers some of the teachings which pertained to the worship of 
Prometheus irvp^opos 1 in the Academy. In three distinct places 
Prometheus is made to assert his claim to the invention of certain 
benefits to the gods, and particularly to mankind, as against other 
possible claimants : 

439—440. mxi'toi Otdi(Ti roll veois tovtois yepa 

ti's aAAos i) yu> iravTcASs Bitipiartv; 
467—468. OaXaaaoirXayKTa 8' outis aAAos avr ipov 

Xivomtp rrvpe vavTikmv S)(rjp.aTa. 
500-504. evepOe 8e )(6ovos 

KC.Kpvp.ix.iv avOpiinroiaiv oxpeX.rjp.aTa., 

X<x\k6v, ar(8rjpov, apyvpov, xpvcrov T£ ti's 

<f>rj<rtt.ev av irapoiOtv t\£tvptiv ipov; 

ov8«s, o-a.4>' oTSa, p.r] pAr-qv <p\vcrai OtXiov. 



1 Paus. i. 30, 2. That his title- as a god in Athens was JIpop.ri9ein irvp<p6pos is 
inferred from Soph. Oed. Col. 55 f., 6 vvp<p6pos 9cbs Tit&v HpoiiyBeii, and Schol. 
This is probably a safe inference, though no inscriptions give it, nor is it men- 
tioned by Eur. Phoen. 11 22 or Paus. I.e. It is the founding of this cult which 
was celebrated in the Ilpo/ir/Seis irvp<p6pos of Aeschylus, the last play of the Pro- 
methean trilogy. Westphal, Prolegg. zu Aeschylos' Tragbdien, pp. 220 ff., Weck- 
lein, Aeschylos 1 Prometheus*, p. 20. The piece bears the same relation to the 
Prometheiaj3& the Eumenides to the Oresteia. Cf. von Christ, Griech. Lilt. 2 , p. 184. 

J°3 
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We are so accustomed to take our facts about religion and 
mythology from Attic writers that we are apt to accept them as true 
for all Greece, and to regard these words of Prometheus as represent- 
ing the faith of Thebans, Argives, and Corinthians, as well as of 
Athenians. But the polemical note in the last verse quoted (504) 
is unmistakable, and, as a matter of fact, the antagonism of his claim 
to that of the heroes of civilization in other Greek communities is 
remarkable. 

In examining the extent of this divergence in belief, we need not 
take account of the stealing of fire. That was a deed ascribed to 
Prometheus by nearly all Greeks, the most notable exception being 
the Argives, who assigned the gift of fire to Phoroneus ; Paus.ii. 19, 5 : 

tf^S 0£ T1JS CIKWOS [SC. BlTltfVOs] TaVTtJS TTVp KCUOVCTIV, OVO/U.a£oVT£S 4>Opo)V€0)S 

dvaf ov yap ti 6/u.oA.oyotio-i Sotivai irvp Hpop.r)Qia av0p<inrois, aXXa. es 
$opa>vea TOtl irvpbs p.exdyuv eOe\ov<ri ttjv evptrnv. The Athenians 
derived their belief from Hesiodic tradition, 1 and the gift of fire is 
mentioned several times in the play. But it is noteworthy that it 
receives no mention in the passage included in 439-506, which, as I 
have suggested, contains a doctrinal exposition, and in the Attic cult 
the word irvp<j>6pos means not 'fire-stealer,' but 'fire-bearer,' in refer- 
ence to the torch races held at the Prometheia. 2 

The gifts, then, on which the Attic Prometheus insists as his own 
contributions to civilization are : 

1. House-building, 450-453. 

This is not actually stated, but the implication is clear: 

Kovre irX.<.v6v<pek 
So/nous irpocrciXovs rjfrav, ov $v\ovpyiav 
K<XTU>pv)(e<s 8' Ivaiov uxtt arfavpoi 
p.vpp.T^KK avrpiav iv /xir^ois dviyXiois. 



1 In other respects disregarded by Aeschylus. Wecklein, ibid. p. 14. The 
Hesiodic Theogony contains nothing, with the possible exception of the myth of 
Cephahis, which can be accounted peculiarly Attic. Gnippe, Culte und Mythen, 
p. 606. 

2 Eur. Phoen. 11 21 f . : 

5e£i$ Si \a/iT&5a 
TiTd? Ylpofiridcvs l<pepev <5s irpi/jaav tt6\iv. 
Westphal, p. 220. 
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So far as I am aware, this is nowhere else ascribed to Prometheus. 
It certainly ran counter to the local traditions of Argos, for there 
Phoroneus, the first man, sprung from the ash, 1 built the aa-rv $opu>- 
vikov. Pliny 2 says that the first houses in Athens, and by inference 
anywhere, were built by Euryalus and Hyperbius, who seem to have 
been Corinthians : laterarias ac domos constituerunt primi Euryalus 
et Hyperbius fratres Athenis. antea specus erant pro domibus. But 
he also says that Cecrops was the first to build a city. The Aeschy- 
lean version, however, is genuinely Attic, as may be seen from the 
Homeric hymn to Hephaistos (xx, Gemoll xix) : 

"Hfpaicrrov kX.vt6/j.y]Tiv deiVeo, Mowa AiycTix, 
os per ABip/airp yXavKumSos dyAaa epya 
av8punrovs I8i$a£a> lirl xOovos, 01 to ■jrdpos irtp 
avrpois valerate kov iv ovpeaiv, yvre Orjpes. 
vvv 8e 81 "H^aio-TOV kXvtot^vijv tpya SaepTes 
pr/iSitos alutva Te\e(T<j>opov tts iviavrbv 
evKrjXoi. Bidyovaiv ivl <T<per£poi<n S6p.oi.<nv. 

There is, to be sure, no certainty that this hymn had its origin in the 
Hephaisteia at Athens, nor is there any mention of Prometheus, but 
the close relation between the cults of Athena, Hephaistos, and Pro- 
metheus at Athens allows a fair presumption in favor of the Attic 
origin of the hymn, and at the same time this association led to a 
confusion of ideas, so that in many aspects Prometheus and 
Hephaistos became mere doublets. In this light verse 39 is very 
significant; Hephaistos there says : to o-vyyeve's toi Seivov r} 6' 6p.1A.1a. 
Cf. 14 f. : 

eyo> 8' aToX/uds ci/xi o*uyy£v>) Otbv 

Sijom /8ta <j>apayyi irpos Svo-^ctpcpco. 

It may be that this association was not completely effected until the 
fifth century, for Solon (Frag. 13, 49 Bergk) mentions only Athena 
and Hephaistos, and this points to the sixth century as possibly the 
latest date for the Homeric hymn. 



1 This seems to be the meaning of the poetic genealogy, according to which 
he was son of Inachos and the nymph Melia. 

2 N. H. vii. 194, cf. 198. 
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2. Knowledge of the seasons, and of astronomy, 454-458. 

In the Argolic peninsula these were ascribed to Palamedes, as 
appears from Sophocles, Frag. 399 (Nauck), or to his father Nauplius. 1 
Even Atreus is said to have been the first investigator in astronomy, 
though this may be due to the attempt of Euripides to give a ratio- 
nalistic explanation of the famous ijAiou /xcToo-Tao-ts. 2 Atlas, too, was 
the first astrologer, according to the euhemeristic account in Pliny. 3 

3. Numbers and counting, 459-460 : 

Kax ftjqv dpiO/xov, }ijo)(OV <ro<j>LCrixa.TO)v 
i£r]Vpov avTots. 

These were more generally thought to be the invention of Palamedes. 
Cf. Soph. Fragg. 399 and 438,* Eur. Frag. 578. Indeed, if C. Wachs- 
muth's conjecture is right, that the tragic fragment quoted by Stobaeus 5 
belongs to the naAa/xijo^s of Aeschylus, we see that in the Prometheus 
the poet is uttering what contradicts his own opinion expressed in 
that fragment. 6 It is strikingly like our passage : 



1 Theon ad Arat. Phaen. 27. 

2 Iph. Taur. 816. Yet cf. Soph. Frag. 672 (Nauck), Schol. Eur. Or. 998, Strabo 
i. 15, Eust. 1645, 58> where this knowledge is credited to Atreus. 

3 N. H. vii. 203. 

4 The inventions attributed to Palamedes in these fragments are these : 
(1) t«x<* 'Apyelav arpaTip. Cf. <ppvKT<aptas ko.1 (pvXaxds, Schol. Eur. Or. 432, Plin. 
A^. H. vii. 202. (2) Number and measure. Cf. Philostr. Her. x. init., though 
weights and measures were first used by Pheidon of Argos, according to Plin. vii. 
198. (3) Astronomical signs and navigation. (4) Stopped the hunger of the 
Greeks ; an obscure story, told by Schol. Eur. Or. 432, according to whom this 
took place at Aulis ; it is referred to by Eustathius, 228, 6, who quotes the 
fragment, but makes Troy the scene of the story. But evidently for \ip6v some 
understood \oi/xSi>, as Philostr. Her. x. Cf. Eust. I.e., where the apparent contra- 
diction between this and the Homeric version, according to which Apollo him- 
self quells the pestilence, is explained in a rationalistic way. If, then, we may 
read \0ift6v in the Sophocles fragment, <riv 9e$ dtruv in that fragment will mean, 
' with proper reverence to the god, Palamedes was the human agent who brought 
release from the pestilence.' (5) Draughts and dice, Eust. I.e., Schol. Eur. Or. 
432, who adds atrrpdyaXoi. But Isidor. Etym. 18, 60, ascribes dice to a certain 
" Alea." (6) ^<pos. Suid. s.v. TlaXa^Sijs, Schol. Eur. l.c. 

6 Anth. i. 1 (Wachsmuth), /?-«£•. adesp. 470 (Nauck). 

Hermann ascribed it to Euripides, joining it with Frag. 578. 
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tweiTa iraxT-q'i 'EAAaSos Kax ^vpp.a.\<ov 
/8<W 8t.<0Kr)(r ovra Trplv Tre<pvpp.evov (cf. Prom. 45°) 
6rjp<r(v 0/j.oiov. irpGrta. pkv rbv ■7rdv(TO<pov 
apt.6p.ov -qvp-qK i^o\ov (TO(j>i(Tpa.TO>v. 

From this coincidence in expression Kiehl thought that these verses 
of the Prometheus (459-461) belonged originally in the Ha\a.p.rjo'r]s. 
I prefer, however, to see in them an indication of the extent to which 
the imitation of Aeschylus might be carried in later times. This 
imitation, in turn, reacted on the plays of Aeschylus, so that — at 
least before the Lycurgan law 1 — serious alterations in the case of 
some of them were attempted with impunity. 

4. Letters, 460-461. 

To Palamedes, again, this invention was referred by Stesichorus 
iv StvTepw 'Opio-reias, 2 and he is followed by Euripides, Frag. 578, 
which belongs to 415 b.c., s and by Aristophanes, Thesm. 770, which 
is dated 411 or 410 B.C. Some ascribed only a few letters to Pala- 
medes, 4 as Z, *, X, <£. In the long discussion on this invention in 
Bekk. An. II, 781 ff., it is to be observed that the Prometheus is the 
only authority quoted for ascribing it to Prometheus. Other invent- 
ors there named (it was a famous awop-qpa in antiquity) are Musaeus, 
Sisyphus, Hermes and the Egyptian Thoth, Athena, Phoenix (so 
Duris), Cadmus (Aristotle and Ephorus). The tradition about Cad- 
mus and the Ka8p.yia. ypappara goes back to a Milesian source. 6 
Tacitus 6 records a belief, not elsewhere attested, that Cecrops was 
the inventor. 

5. Domestication of the horse, 462-466. 

According to authorities later than Aeschylus, Attic myth was dis- 
posed to refer this to Erichthonius, 7 but generally specified only the 



1 Wilamowitz, Herakles 1 I, 131. 

2 Schol. Dionys. Thrac. ap. Bekk. An. II, 781 ff., cf. An. Ox. IV, 318. 

3 Ael. V. H. ii. 8. 

4 Plin. N. H. vii. 192, Serv. Aen. ii. 81, Suid. s.v. IIoXa^STjs. In An. Ox. IV, 
318 ff. we are told that Cadmus added 9, *, and X to the letters invented by 
Palamedes. 

s Crusius in Roscher, Lex. II, 892. e Ab excess, xi. 14. 

7 Eratosth. Catast. xiii. p. 98 (Robert), Verg. Ge. iii. 113, Plin. N. ff. vii. 202, 
Hygin. Astr. ii. 13, Ael. V. ff. iii. 38. 
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quadriga as his invention, and occasionally confused Erechtheus with 
Erichthonius, 1 so that the Aeschylean version has greater weight. 
Yet this is inconsistent with the notion that Libya was the home of 
horse-training and driving. Cf. Soph. El. 702 and 727 (BapKaiois 
o^ois) with Suidas and Hesychius s.v. Bap<«uois o^ois- AifivKok. 
ovtoi yap ecnrov8a£ov ircpl Ittitot po<f>tav. (j>acrlv ouutovs Kal irpu>Tows app.a 
£cvfai BiSa^cvras wo Iloo-eioaivos, to 8« r)VLO)(eiv virb A$r)vas, a)S Mvaercas 
iv rots ire.pl Aifivrp. In Corinthian mythology, much of which is 
derived from Argos, 2 the training of the horse was to some extent 
symbolized in the bridling of Pegasus by Bellerophon, with whom 
were associated Poseidon Aa/uaZbs and Athena Xmeta or xaXivms. 3 

6. Ships, 467-468. 

Apollonius of Rhodes 4 makes Nauplius the inventor. Poseidon 
gave the Phaeacians their ships, in sailing which they excelled all 
other men. 5 In Argive mythology we have the story of how Athena 
helped Danaos to build the first penteconter, as she helped Jason to 
build the Argo. 

7. Medicine, 478-483. 

This attribution leaves entirely unrecognized the Apollo-Asklepios 
cult, with the heroes Podaleirios and Machaon, 6 and Paian 7 or Paion. 8 
Even Palamedes may be credited with this invention, too, if we may 
trust Philostratus. 9 Aeschylus's account is the more noteworthy, in 
that the belief in a power to restore men from sickness to health 
might have been extended to include power to restore them from 
death to life, as in the case of Asklepios, who was apparently con- 
fused with Prometheus in the Phocian town of Panopeus. 10 From 
belief in this power, in turn, the transition to a conception of Prome- 
theus as creator of men is easy. 11 But we nowhere find in Attica in 



1 Schol. Aristid. Ill, 62, Dind., on Aristid. I, 170, Themist. Or. 27, 337 a. 

2 Bethe, Theb. Heldenlieder, pp. 180 f. « Welcker, Kl. Schrift. Ill, 46 ff. 

3 Pind. Ol. xiii. 61 ff., Paus. ii. 4, 1. 7 //. v. 401, 899. 

4 i. 138. 8 Solon, Frag. 13, 57 (Bergk). 
6 Od. vii. 35, cf. 108, Thuc. i. 25. 

9 Her. x. Perhaps, also, Soph. Frag. 438, if we read Xoifrfw. Cf. p. 106, n. 4. 

10 Paus. x. 4, 4. 

11 Hence we find in Philostr. Gymn. 16, p. 30, a rationalistic explanation of the 
creation of man by Prometheus on lines running in the reverse direction. He 
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the fifth century a trace of this belief, which was steadfastly held in 
Phocis, and the spot where Prometheus fashioned men from the soil 
was pointed out near Panopeus. 1 The legend has its parallel in the 
story of Deucalion and Pyrrha. The suspected statement in Lac- 
tantius Placidus 2 that Hesiod was the first to attribute the creation 
of man to Prometheus is due to confusion in the mind of the writer, 
possibly arising out of the proximity of Phocis and Boeotia. In 
Attica, at any rate, it would contradict the more popular faith in 
autochthony, 3 and the earliest indication of it there in the literature 
is found in the fourth century in Philemon (Frag. 89 K.), himself not 
an Athenian by birth. 

8. Various modes of divination, 484-499 : (a) by dreams, (b) omens 
and (rvpfioXoi., (c) flight of birds, (d) appearance of the entrails, gall, 
lobe, and (e) of the sacrificial fire. 

All this is certainly at variance with Pliny, N. H. vii. 203, however 
untrustworthy his record of the tradition may be. He gives it thus : 
auguria ex avibics (V) Car a quo Carta appellata ; adiecit ex ceteris ani- 
malibus Orpheus (b), haruspicia (d) Delphus, ignispicia (e) Amphiaraus, 
extispicia avium Tiresias Thebanus, interpretationem ostentorum et 
somniorum (a) and (b) Amphictyon.* In the Argive-Theban cycle 
(a) belongs rather to Amphiaraus." Aeschylus does not add, or even 
imply, that Prometheus invented sacrifice. That he did would be a 
natural inference from the Hesiodic story (Theog. 521 ff.) of the 
trick played upon Zeus, arid was a notion perhaps not uncommon. 
Cf. Hesychius, s.v. 'I0as • 6 rutv Tiraviov icqpv£ Ilpo/xiy^evs, and Pliny, 
IV. H. vii. 209 : animal occidit primus Hyperbius Martis filius, Prome- 
theus bovem. 

9. Mines of copper, iron, silver, gold, 500-503. 

Erichthonius was the inventor of money, according to Pliny, JV. H. 



says that 0! Trkaadivres £k mjXoO inrb UpoixrjBdus &v6ponroi, were those whose bodies 
Prometheus had ' formed ' and trained in gymnastic exercises, whence he makes 
Prometheus the inventor of yv/ivaa-TtK^. Similarly, Theophrastus explained the 
fire of Prometheus as (pi\o<rotpta, Schol. Ap. Rh. ii. 1248. 

1 Paus. x. 4, 4. 2 Auct. Myth. II, 788 (van Staveren). 

3 Preller-Robert, Griech. Myth. I, 82, n. 

4 This last is unique and not noticed in either Roscher or Pauly-Wissowa. 
e Cf. Paus. i. 34, 5, ii. 13, 7. 
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vii. 197, while Hyginus, Fab. 274, says that he introduced the use of 
silver, discovered by Indus. Further, we may notice the Laconian 
Lynceus, who had eyes so sharp that they could pierce the earth and 
all solid objects. This was interpreted in euhemeristic fashion by 
late writers to mean that Lynceus was the first to discover mines of 
precious metals, and was, in fact, the first miner. 1 Again, Cadmus 
and Aeacus are associated with the discovery in Pliny, N. H. 
vii. 197. 

This summary, which does not profess to be exhaustive, 2 may serve 
to show how far the attribution of these different inventions to Pro- 
metheus by the Attic poet is unique. It is clear that we have to do 
here with the distinctively Attic belief of the fifth century touching 
Prometheus, and this fact has a direct bearing on the date of the 
play. The poet, who here insists with such vehemence on the bene- 
fits wrought by Prometheus to man, must have derived his inspiration 
from the notions which attached peculiarly to the Attic cult of the 
Titan, — notions which, as usual in the Greek religion, were found 
later to conflict with the claims of other heroes, like Cecrops or 
Palamedes. If, therefore, allusions of this sort are worth anything in 
dating a dramatic composition, they point here to a period of revival 
and reconstruction, to a time when those beliefs were most strong 
and distinct. In its original, unaltered form, the play cannot be later 
than the third decade of the fifth century, 3 and I am inclined, even 
against von Christ, 4 to place it early in that decade, at the time 
when, after the expulsion of the Medes, the Athenians were engaged 
in restoring their altars and temples and reorganizing the ancient 
cults. This was a suitable time for effecting that final union of the 
combined worship of Athena, Hephaistos, and Prometheus, which 
apparently had not been consummated in the sixth century, 6 and this 
view would add force to Westphal's theory that the npoprjOevs irvp- 
4>6pos celebrates the apotheosis of the Attic Prometheus. The theory 



1 Schol. Ar. Plut. 210, Hygin. Fab. 14, Palaiph. Incred. 10, Tzetz. Lye. 553. 

2 I have not had access to Kremmer, De catalogis heurematum, 1890. 

8 Cf. Weil, Journal des Savants, 1890, p. 53, Bethe, Prolegg. zu einer Cesch. des 
Theaters, p. 182, n. 

4 Sitzungsber. der Munch. Akad., 1888, 1, p. 375. 
6 See p. 105. 
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here offered goes further, and makes the apotheosis and the celebra- 
tion of it almost contemporary. 

A like consideration may suggest the date of the play in the form 
in which it now stands ; for that our play is the result of serious 
changes and interpolations can hardly be longer denied, after the 
forcible summary of the evidence given by Professor Bethe. 1 These 
alterations belong to a period not earlier than the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian war. Oberdick 2 suggested 425 B.C., but this hypothe- 
sis, which is based on the date of the eruption of Aetna mentioned 
by Thucydides, iii. 116, is obliged to assume that the description of 
the volcanic outburst in our play (367 ff.) is not from the hand of 
Aeschylus. Most readers of that passage will have difficulty in 
accepting this. We must, therefore, find some other starting 
point. 

A short time after the Peace of Nicias was concluded Euripides 
brought out his Supplices. In that play (vv. 201 ff.) Theseus says : 

alvii) 8' os 17/xiv fiiorov Ik 7re<j>vpp.evov 

(oil OrjpiwSovs Otu>v hi£<TTa6iJ.ri<Ta.TO, 

TTp&Tov fi.lv evOeU crvveo-iv, eira 8' ayyeXov 

yXG>o~o-av Xoymv Sous, (us yeytuvidKeiv otto, 
205 Tpo<j)iqv Te Kapirov Trj Tpo<jrfj t air ovpavov 

o-TayoVas vSpiyAas, (us to. y' eK yatixs Tpe<f>y 

apSrj re vr/8vv wpos Se tolctl ^ei/auTos 

TrpofSXrjpjaT aWpov e^ap-vvaa-Bai Beov, 

ttovtov re vavcrToXr/paB , (us SiaAAayas 
210 l^ot/tcv aXXtfXoio-iv u>v irevoiTO yrj. 

a 8' ear' ao"i;/ta kov <ra<prj, yiyvu><TKop.ev 

eh irvp fiX&rovTCs, Kal Kara CTrXayyviav TTTvyas 

jt/taVreis 7rpo(TrjpMivovcnv olu>vSn> t wito. 

dp ov Tpv<f>u>p.€v, Oeov Ka.Ta<TKem)V f3i<a 
215 Sovtos ToiavTtjV, olcriv ovk apKtiTo.Se; 



1 Prolegg. zti einer Gesch. d. Theaters, pp. 159 ff. Some of his views may be 
corrected by a comparison with Robert's, Hermes XXXI, pp. 561 ff. Cf. Weck- 
lein in his third edition, p. 26, and (against Robert's conclusions) in Bursian's 
Jahresber. XXVI, 1898, p. 119 f. 

2 Woch.f. kl. Phil., 1888, 1311. 
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These lines are generally understood to refer to Prometheus, but 
there is nothing whatever to support this reference to him ; v. 204 
might more properly be taken as an allusion to Hephaistos, who 
gave avh-qv to Pandora; 1 rpo^-q belongs rather to Triptolemus, and 
the benefits here enumerated cannot all be ascribed to any one 
divine agent known in Greek mythology. This is shown by Oeov in 
214, which, like os . . . OeStv in the opening lines, is too vague to 
admit of a reference to Prometheus. 2 On the contrary, it is more 
probable that the rationalistic Euripides intended to designate no 
particular divinity by the phrase os Oelav, but uses it simply of divine 
providence in the abstract. Further, vv. 201-202 closely resemble 
the fragment quoted on p. 107, which belongs to a HaXaftrjSris (per- 
haps of Aeschylus), and some years after the Supplices was produced, 
in 415, we find Euripides ascribing letters, at least, to Palamedes 
(Frag. 578). 

By 420 B.C., then, some of those teachings about Prometheus 
which Aeschylus promulgated had been partially forgotten or had 
become less distinct by reason of the claims of heroes in other 
cycles. But there soon came a time after that year when they 
might be fittingly revived. In 415, just after the mutilation of the 
Hermae and the departure of the fleet to Sicily, the city was rent 
with internal faction, and filled with dread and recrimination over 
troubles at home and abroad. Weighed down by private and politi- 
cal anxieties, the superstitious had recourse to soothsayers and oracle- 
mongers, while the conservative believer in the state religion turned 
back to the older forms of faith. Rationalism might do for the time 
when the Supplices was brought out ; it would not satisfy all the 
people a few years later. This, then, was the time when a revival 
of the Aeschylean Prometheus, containing, as it does, its sharp insist- 
ence on the might and power of the Titan who was associated with 
the Athenian Pallas, would have met with especial success. 

More positive evidence, too, is not wanting, and may be sought 
in the Birds of Aristophanes, which was produced Iv aorei in March, 



1 Hes. Op. 61, cf. Proculus on Op. 79. 

2 I lay no stress on the fact that the gift of fire is not mentioned, for that, as 
was seen on p. 104, is true also of the catalogue of benefits in Aeschylus. 
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414 B.C. When the two plays are placed side by side, there is a 
parallelism of idea and treatment that cannot but have been inten- 
tional. There are actual reminiscences, as e.g. Av. 1547, p.ur& 8' 
a.Travra's tovs Oeovs, tos olcrOo. crv, echoing Prom. 975, carkw Xoya) tows 
Travras i)(0aipto Oeovs ; slight peculiarities in vocabulary, as SXiyoSpaviav 
(Prom. 548) and 6\iyo8pavies (Av. 686) ; and when we turn to the 
parabasis, the connection becomes even clearer. The blessings 
promised by the birds there are knowledge of the seasons (709) and 
of omens (719 ff.). So in 593 ft., the birds will disclose mines of 
precious metals, they will give health and wealth, 604, 605 ; cf. 733- 
736. Finally, the scene of burlesque between Tipmv B and Prome- 
theus (1494 ff.) gives accurately the Aeschylean and Attic notions 
respecting Prometheus. The pun on his name (1511) is Aeschy- 
lean, 1 while vv. 1545 and 1548 are derived from the story as told 
in the play. All this scene is given in a spirit of good-humored 
burlesque, but a burlesque has no force unless that which is traves- 
tied is fresh in the minds of the audience, and we cannot suppose 
all the audience to have read and re-read the Prometheus to such a 
degree that they could appreciate the points made in the Birds 
from reading alone. 

This view may furnish an explanation of the tradition 2 that 
Mynniscus of Chalcis was an actor of Aeschylus's plays. But he 
is ridiculed by the comic poet Plato, 3 that is, many years after the 
death of Aeschylus, and a Mynniscus is mentioned as an actor in 
a didascalia of 421 B.C. 4 Meineke, 5 therefore, supposed that the 
Mynniscus of Plato was a grandson of the Mynniscus of the Vita, 
but this is a doubtful recourse, and it is rendered unnecessary if we 
understand the statement in the Vita as referring to a reproduction 
of Aeschylus's dramas, and suppose that Mynniscus frequently 
appeared in revivals of the older plays. 

A date not long before 414, then, probably the year and the 
festival just preceding the production of the Birds, or March, 



1 Prom. 86, and Wecklein's note. 

2 Vita Aesch. p. 469 (Wecklein). 
8 iv 26p<paict, Frag. 1 60 K. 

* C.I.A. II, 971 b. 
6 Frag. Com. II, 668. 
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415 B.C., seems to me to fall exactly in the time when the revival 
of the Aeschylean doctrine was most likely to rouse the sympa- 
thies and enthusiasm of the audience, by recalling to their minds 
the exploits of the god whose deeds were celebrated by the poet 
shortly after the great victories of their ancestors over the Persians. 
At the same time it was remodelled to suit the advance made in the 
mechanical arrangements of the theatre, taking on a more spectacular 
character, and became, in that period of political storm and stress, 
a veritable Spafm t«/>ot«)8« in a new sense, peculiarly in harmony 
with the temper of the times. 



